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men's discovery of America; he has given us a long chapter upon the 
various early settlements, for some reason which we cannot discover; 
but when he at length arrives at the Indian settlements in the Merri- 
mack valley, he narrates the lives of the Sagamores with rare fluency, 
recounts the habits of the aborigines with evident relish, and delights 
the reader with much curious lore relating to the corruption of Indian 
names, and the spots which the savages loved to frequent. He is a 
firm believer in the Indian character, and of the tribes of the Merri- 
mack valley he has established this general truth, — that they never 
dealt severely with the whites except in retaliation for injustice and 
insult to themselves. 

The readers of our national history will find much that will interest 
them in this volume. A full account of Stark, the gallant chieftain of 
the Revolution, is given, and the whole part which New Hampshire 
took in that war is recounted with a pleasing fulness. There is very 
little of distinctive interest to the citizen of Manchester, except the clos- 
ing chapters. Judge Potter has devoted his life to the study of Indian 
antiquities ; a more complete and authentic account of the great Passa- 
connavvay and his successors is nowhere to be found, and all who are 
interested in the early inhabitants of the Merrimack valley will find 
in his work much that is new and entertaining. 



10. — Studies in the Field and Forest. By Wilson Flagg. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 330. 

"Writers for magazines and reviews are apt to persuade themselves 
that the world will be glad to give their productions a second reading 
when presented in a readable shape. The world and the writer may 
not always be agreed on this point, and it is more than an even chance 
that it all ends in cumbering the shelves of the publisher with an un- 
salable book. We believe, however, that the present is one of the ex- 
ceptional cases, and that the public will be grateful to Mr. Flagg for 
this collection of his delightful papers, which are worthy of a wider cir- 
culation than they received in the journals that first contained them. 

They are precisely what they purport to be, — studies in the field 
and forest, not in the closet. Though perfectly correct in all the science 
of his subject, yet the writer's materials are drawn, not from books, but 
from personal observations frequently and carefully made, with the eye 
of an artist as well as of a naturalist, and a heart open to all the refining 
and elevating influences of nature. The trees, the flowers, the birds, 
are to him not merely so many different species having each a name and 
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place in a scientific classification, but old and cherished acquaintances, 
endeared to him by long familiarity with their forms, and by a host of 
pleasing associations. His descriptions possess a charm unknown to 
those of the mere naturalist or the casual observer, because they are 
not a dry enumeration of particulars, nor a collection of vague, indefi- 
nite impressions, but pictures from life, whose originals any one may 
see for himself. He discerns beauty and grace and fitness in every ar- 
rangement, and though he probably never handled a brush in his life, 
yet his aesthetic views are those of the true artist who has studied in the 
same school. He is fond of regarding nature in its subjective aspects, 
and every phenomenon furnishes some new proof of its exquisite adap- 
tation to the wants of the human soul. He philosophizes with a clear- 
ness of conception and a simplicity of expression not very like the 
inexplicable utterances that characterize much of what passes under 
the name of philosophy at the present time. All his moods are emi- 
nently healthy, and the weary, jaded spirit will find repose in his cheer- 
ful pages. His language is singularly correct and pure, and his style 
is marked by a certain elegant simplicity, peculiarly pleasing in 
sketches of this kind. His descriptions glow with the freshness of 
morning, and call up the very field and forest in which one has loved 
to ramble, filled with those objects which ought to be as familiar to 
every mind as household words. 

Those who read for the sake of a sensation will think but lightly of 
Mr. Flagg's book ; but we doubt not that, among those whose sympa- 
thies with nature have not been utterly overlaid by the cares and allure- 
ments of the world, it will find many a grateful and admiring reader. 



11. — Plays and Poems. By George H. Bokek. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

The frank admission that we have hitherto boasted of no very 
decided success in the department of the drama reflects no peculiar 
discredit upon American letters. During the period in which we 
have had anything like a national literature, the same remark will hold 
wood of that of England. The reason appears to be identical in both 
cases, — that the spread of information among the people at large has 
rendered the drama, and its elder sister, the ballad, no longer necessary 
as a means of popular instruction. Political novels, historical romances, 
moral tales, and sketches of society in every form, throng daily from 
the press ; and he who, two centuries ago, would have repaired to 
the Globe or the Rose, "the Cocke-pit, or the Red-Bull in St. Johns 



